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Editor's  Message 


Indiana  is  an  interesting  state  when  it  comes  to  politics.  As  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame  (located  in  South  Bend,  Indiana  -  not  to  be  confused  with 
North  Bend,  Ohio,  home  of  William  Henry  Harrison),  I  can  remember  being  involved 
in  Indiana's  tumultuous  1968  campaign.  Things  were  much  different  there  than  in  the 
more  genteel  politics  of  my  native  Michigan. 

That  year  saw  one  of  the  most  obscure  presidential  hopefuls  to  come  out  of  the 
Hoosier  state.  Governor  Roger  Branigan  was  a  stalking  horse  for  Hubert  Humphrey, 

who  had  been  unwilling  to  face  Bobby  Kennedy  and 
Eugene  McCarthy  in  Indiana's  presidential  primary. 
Branigan's  supporters,  however,  saw  bigger  things  for 
their  hero.  Branigan  material  was  clearly  labeled 
"Branigan  for  President"  and  the  governor  occasionally 
admitted  to  the  press  that  the  Democrats  would  make  a 
good  choice  if  they  picked  him  for  vice  president.  Alas 
(for  Branigan  anyway),  he  was  not  destined  to  become 
Sticker  yet  another  Hoosier  veep. 

When  the  votes  were  counted  the  three  Irishmen  were  almost  tied  but  Kennedy  ran  a 
narrow  first  with  Branigan  a  close  second  and  McCarthy  right  behind.  Second  place  in 
his  home  state  was  too  weak  a  showing  to  keep  national  hopes  alive  and  nothing  was  ever 
heard  about  Branigan  on  the  national  ticket  again. 

1912  was  as  exciting  a  year  as  1968  and  deserves  to  be  revisited.  The  group  of  articles 
on  1912  were  inspired  by  a  nice  collection  of  buttons  becoming  available  for 
illustrations.  The  Keynoter  has  covered  so  much  material  over  the  years  that  we 
sometimes  forget  all  the  new  collectors  who  enter  the  field  each  year  and  may  not  have 
heard  the  stories.  Longtime  APIC  members  may  find  a  new  anecdote  or  illustration. 
Newer  members  may  enjoy  finding  out  why  a  button  picturing  a  hound  dog  but  lacking 
so  much  as  the  name  of  any  candidate  is  a  genuine  presidential  item. 
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^    Michael  Kelly 
Editor 
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Governor  John  Altgeld  of  Illinois  was  perhaps 
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(GAR).  Other  items  include  a  Lyndon  Johnson 
update  and  more. 
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Indiana:  The  Mother  of  Vice  Presidents 

by  Michael  Wildey 


Dan  Qna\le  is  not  the  first.  A  number  of  Indiana 
politicians  have  found  themselves  selected  as  their  party's 
nominee  for  vice-president,  and  even  for  president.  In 
fact  Indiana  had  a  golden  age  in  national  politics,  lasting 
from  the  end  of  the  Civil  W  ar  until  World  War  I,  when 
haying  a  Hoosier  on  the  ticket  was  as  mnch  the  rule  as 
the  exception. 


WILD  01TS 


OF 


INDIANAPOLIS. 
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William  Henry  Harrison  may  have  been  born  in  Virginia 
but  his  military  exploits  took  place  in  Indiana.  This 
ribbon  from  his  1840  campaign  demonstrates  his  support 
among  Hoosiers. 


BUSH 
QUAYLE 


Dan  Quayle  is  Indiana's  most  recent  contribution  to  the 
ranks  of  vice  presidents  (and  presidential  hopefuls) 

The  reasons  for  this  go  back  to  the  bitter  divisions  that 
the  slavery  issue  and  the  Civil  War  fostered  in  our  nation. 
Following  the  controversial  1876  election,  when 
Reconstruction  ended  with  the  last  federal  troops  pulling 
out  of  the  South,  the  electoral  counts  were  allowed  to 
revert  to  their  normal  pattern.  Beginning  with  the  1880 
election  and  continuing  well  into  the  next  century,  the 
eleven  states  of  the  old  Confederacy  could  be  absolutely 
counted  on  the  Democratic  Party  in  the  presidential 
electoral  vote  count.  (See  map.)  The  Southern  voters 
were  sending  a  message  to  the  party  of  Lincoln,  who  had 
presided  over  the  defeat  of  their  country. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger,  the  Republican  Party 
also  had  a  number  of  states  in  its  pocket.  Starting  in  1880 
and  lasting  through  1908,  the  following  states  were  always 
carried  by  the  Republican  candidate  for  president:  the 
five  New  England  states  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island;  Pennsylvania; 
the  four  Midwestern  states  of  Ohio,  Michigan,  Iowa  and 
Minnesota;  plus  Orgeon.  (See  map) 

What  this  meant  electorally,  using  the  electoral  votes 
allocated  in  the  1896  election  as  an  example,  was  that  the 
Democrats  had  107  electoral  votes  locked  in  against  130 
for  the  Republicans.  That  left  210  votes  up  for  grabs. 
With  447  total  electoral  votes,  this  meant  that  the 
Republicans  needed  94  more  votes  added  to  their  solid 
base  to  win,  while  the  Democrats  needed  another  117 
added  to  their  base. 

Enter  Indiana  into  the  picture.  Now  it  is  true  that 
Indiana  is  and  has  been  generally  regarded  as  a 
Republican  state.  Only  eight  Republican  presidential 
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candidates  have  lost  the  state  since  the  inception  of  the 
party:  Fremont  in  1856,  Hayes  in  1876,  Blaine  in  1884, 
Harrison  in  1892,  Taft  in  1912,  Hoover  in  1932,  Landon 
in  1936,  and  Goldwater  in  1964.  The  four  20th  century 
losses  all  occured  in  national  Democratic  landslide 
elections. 

This  record  notwithstanding,  the  vote  margins  in  the 
late  nineteenth  century  were  generally  quite  close. 
Beginning  with  the  1868  election,  and  ending  with  the 
1892  election,  only  one  candidate  for  president  carried 
the  state  by  more  than  10,000  votes.  The  demographics  of 
the  settling  of  Indiana  explain  the  close  and  bipartisan 
nature  of  post-Civil  War  Indiana  politics.  Northern  and 
Central  Indiana  were  largely  settled  from  due  east:  New 
Englanders,  New  Yorkers,  Pennsylvanians,  and  Ohioans 
followed  the  National  Road  (now  U.S.  40)  into  Central 
and  Northern  Indiana.  Southern  Indiana  was  generally 
settled  by  Southerners  coming  through  Kentucky  via  the 
Cumberland  Gap.  The  Ohio  River  was  a  third  major 
route  to  Indiana  for  both  Northerners  and  Southerners. 

Kentucky  to  the  south  was  a  slave  state,  and  there  were 
several  hundred  slaves  kept  in  various  parts  of  Southern 
Indiana  as  late  as  the  1830's,  even  though  the  Northwest 
Territory  ordinances  and  the  Indiana  state  constitution 
forbade  slavery.  Not  surprisingly,  there  was  a  measure  of 


Confederate  sympathy  in  Southern  Indiana  dining  the 
Civil  War,  and  that  same  orientation  translated  into 
Democratic  voting  in  the  years  following.  To  this  day,  in 
congressional  and  local  voting,  the  rural  Indiana  counties 
retain  the  same  Northern-Republican  and  Southern- 
Democratic  orientation. 

With  13  to  15  electoral  votes  in  various  post-Civil  War 
elections  and  a  demographic  make-up  that  led  to  close 
and  fiercely-contested  elections,  Indiana  was  not 
overlooked  by  the  two  major  parties'  strategists  in 
national  elections.  Not  a  key  state  in  the  sense  that  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Illinois  were  with  their 
larger  blocks  of  electoral  votes,  Indiana  still  fielded  a 
number  of  vice-presidential  (even  presidential) 
candidates  between  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  and  the 
beginning  of  World  War  I.  Following  are  the  stories  of 
talented  men  who  came  from  the  right  state  at  the  right 
time  in  history. 

Schuyler  Colfax  was  born  in  New  York  City  in  1823, 
and  migrated  to  Indiana  with  his  family  at  age  thirteen. 
In  1845  he  purchased  the  South  Bend  Free  Press,  a  Whig 
newspaper.  He  ran  unsuccessfully  for  Congress  in  1850  as 
a  Whig,  then  was  elected  in  1854.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Republican  Party.  A  liberal  on  Negro 
suffrage,  he  served  as  Speaker  of  the  House  from  1863  to 


Presidential  Voting  1880-1908 

States  that  always  went  Republican 

States  that  always  went  Democratic 

Battleground  states 

Not  admitted  to  the  Union 

Total 


Electoral  Votes 
(as  cast  in  1896) 


210 
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Running  with  U.S.  Grant  in  1868,  Schuyler  Colfax  was  the 
First  of  many  vice  presidents  from  Indiana. 

1869.  The  radical  Republican  faction  of  the  party 
promoted  him  for  the  second  spot  on  the  1868  ticket  with 
U.  S.  Grant.  He  is  not  credited  with  greatly  helping  the 
ticket.  While  the  Grant-Colfax  ticket  narrowly  carried  the 
state  by  9,572  votes,  Indiana's  13  electoral  votes  made 
little  impact  on  Grant's  national  landslide. 

Thomas  Andrews  Hendricks  was  born  in  Zanesville, 
Ohio,  in  1819,  and  moved  to  Indiana,  where  he 
graduated  from  Hanover  College  in  1841.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1843,  practicing  law  in 
Shelbeyville,  Indiana.  He  was  elected  to  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  in  1850,  1852  and  1854  on  the 
Democratic  ticket.  Later  he  served  as  commissioner  of  the 
General  Land  Office  in  the  Buchanan  administration.  He 
was  elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate  in  1862  (1863-69),  where 
he  became  a  leader  of  the  loyal  opposition  to  President 
Lincoln.  Hendricks  added  to  his  national  stature  in  1872 
by  being  elected  the  first  Democratic  governor  of  a 
Northern  state  since  the  Civil  War.  By  1876  he  was  a 
serious  contender  for  president,  and  ultimately  filled  the 
running  mate  role  for  Samuel  Tilden.  When  the  dust 
settled  on  the  election,  the  Tilden-Hendricks  ticket  had 
eked  out  a  5,515  vote  victory  in  Indiana.  Nationally  the 
Democrats  won  the  popular  vote  and  appeared  to  hold  a 
slim  electoral  margin.  However,  with  the  "recounts"  in 
three  Southern  states  where  federal  troops  still  were 


maintained,  the  Republican  ticket  of  Hayes  and  Wheeler 
was  elected  by  a  single  electoral  vote.  While  Indiana's 
fifteen  electoral  votes  did  not  decide  the  election,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  it  was  a  key  state  to  both  parties'  strategies, 
and  that  Tom  Hendricks  was  a  key  player  in  the  effort. 

Finally  in  1884,  Hendricks  joined  Grover  Cleveland  on 
the  Democratic  ticket,  and  was  elected  vice-president. 
Once  again,  the  Indiana  vote  was  close,  with  the 
Cleveland-Hendricks  ticket  winning  by  only  6,527  votes. 
Nationally,  the  popular  vote  was  also  extremely  close,  the 
Democrats  leading  by  just  over  23,000  votes.  The  electoral 
vote  was  not  as  close:  219  for  Cleveland-Hendricks  against 
182  for  Blaine-Logan.  Had  the  Republicans  won  the  state 
instead,  the  count  would  have  been  204  to  197.  Had  the 
harmful  "Rum,  Romanism  and  Rebellion"  remark  not 
been  made  by  a  Blaine  supporter  just  prior  to  election 
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The  1880  election  was  close  but  not  enough  to  elect 
William  English  vice  president  on  the  ticket  with  Winfield 
Hancock. 
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Thomas  Hendricks,  like  his  fellow- 
Hoosier  Charles  Fairbanks,  has  the 
rare  distinction  to  have  been  the 
running  mate  of  two  different 
presidential  candidates.  In  1876  he 
lost  with  Samuel  Tilden  but  in  1884  he 
won  with  Grover  Cleveland. 


day,  Blaine  might  have  carried  New  York  as  well,  and  with 
it,  the  presidency.  Undoubtedly,  Indiana  and  its  favorite 
son  Hendricks  each  played  key  roles  in  the  1884  election. 
Sadly,  Hendricks  died  only  nine  months  after  taking 
office. 

William  Hayden  English  was  born  in  Lexington, 
Indiana,  in  1872.  A  graduate  of  Hanover  College,  Tom 
Hendricks'  alma  mater,  he  served  as  speaker  of  the 
Indiana  House  and  secretary  of  the  convention  framing 
Indiana's  second  constitution  in  1851.  In  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives,  where  he  served  from  1853  to  1861, 
he  was  a  supporter  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act.  Back  in 
Indianapolis,  he  made  a  fortune  in  banking  and  also 
authored  a  history  of  the  Northwest  Territory.  In  1880  he 
became  one  of  the  least-known  vice-presidential 
candidates,  running  with  Democrat  Winfield  S.  Hancock. 
The  addition  of  English  to  the  ticket  had  less  impact  than 
that  of  Hendricks  in  the  prior  election  of  1876  or  in  the 
following  election  of  1884.  While  Hendricks  helped  carry 
the  state  over  to  the  Democratic  column  in  1876  and 
1884,  English  was  only  able  to  carry  the  ticket  to  within 
6,642  votes  of  the  victorious  Republican  Garfield-Arthur 
ticket.  Nationally  the  vote  was  just  as  close,  with  Garfield 


eking  out  a  9,464  vote  plurality.  The  electoral  vote  was 
characteristically  more  lopsided:  Garfield  took  214 
electoral  votes  to  Hancock's  155.  Had  English's  presence 
on  the  ticket  put  Indiana  into  Hancock's  column,  the 
Democrats  would  have  garnered  170  votes  to  the 
Republican's  199.  Who  knows  what  recount  possibilities 
could  have  turned  up  in  other  close  states? 

Benjamin  Harrison  was  born  in  North  Bend,  Ohio,  in 
1833,  a  grandson  of  President  William  Henry  Harrison 
and  great-grandson  of  Benjamin  Harrison,  a  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  A  graduate  in  1852  of 
Miami  University,  he  moved  to  Indianapolis  in  1854.  In 
the  Civil  War  he  was  cited  for  gallantry  in  the  Atlanta 
campaign,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  Brevet  Brigadier 
General  in  the  Union  Army.  (Having  been  a  general  in 
the  Union  Army  proved  to  be  almost  a  minimum 
qualification  for  running  for  president  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century.)  He  entered  the  United  States 
Senate  in  1881  as  a  Republican.  His  party  chose  him  to 
lead  the  ticket  against  incumbent  Grover  Cleveland  in 
1888.  Of  diminutive  stature  and  icily  aloof  disposition,  he 
would  have  been  a  real  challenge  to  package  for  a  media 
campaign  today.  But  in  1888  these  shortcomings  could  be 
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worked  around.  The  Harrison-Morion  tic  ket  carried 
Indiana  In  the  slimmest  of  margins,  2,348  votes.  By  this 
dme,  planners  in  both  parties  must  have  thrown  up  their 
hands.  No  matter  who  thev  ran  from  Indiana  for 
whichever  office,  they  jnst  could  not  count  on  an  easy 
victor)  in  the  state.  This  election  highlights  the  heavily 
entrenched  and  combative  two-party  system  in  Indiana 
during  this  era. 

The  state  was  important  to  Harrison's  election  as 
president.  Cleveland  narrowly  outpolled  Harrison 
nationally  in  popular  votes,  but  due  to  most  of  that 
plurality  occuring  in  Southern  state  landslides,  he  fell 
behind  Harrison  in  electoral  votes  168-233.  Had  Indiana 
shifted  to  Cleveland,  the  outcome  would  have  been 
closer,  with  Harrison  still  winning  218-183. 

1892  was  not  a  good  year  for  Benjamin  Harrison. 
Defeated  soundly  for  re-election  nationally  by  a 
rejuvenated  Grover  Cleveland,  Harrison  received  the 
humiliation  of  narrowly  losing  even  his  home  state  by 
7,125  votes. 

1892  was  the  last  year  for  cliffhanger  elections  in 
Indiana.  McKinley  carried  the  state  by  18,181  votes  in 
1896  and  by  26,479  votes  in  1990.  Then  an  assassin's 


bullet  propelled  Theodore  Roosevelt  into  the  presidency. 
Few  presidents  have  captured  the  imagination  of  the 
American  people  as  the  dashing  TR.  Nevertheless, 
wisdom  proved  the  better  part  of  valor  in  1904  and  the 
Republicans  turned  to  conservative,  aloof  Charles 
Fairbanks  to  balance  the  ticket. 

Charles  Warren  Fairbanks  was  born  in  1852  in 
Unionville  Center,  Ohio.  He  studied  law  at  Ohio 
Wesleyan  University,  then  moved  to  Indianapolis.  There 
he  became  an  investor  and  expert  in  railroad  securities. 
He  served  in  the  United  States  Senate  from  1897  until  TR 
picked  him  as  running  mate  in  1904.  The  move  worked 
well.  The  team  scored  landslides  in  Indiana  and  the 
nation.  His  four-year  vice-presidency  was  an  uneventful 
one. 

Then  in  1916,  a  rebuilding  Republican  Party  picked 
him  to  run  again,  this  time  with  Charles  Evans  Hughes. 
The  move  worked  locally,  with  the  Hughes-Fairbanks 
ticket  carrying  the  state  narrowly  by  6,942  votes,  the 
closest  count  since  1888.  It  almost  worked  nationally,  but 
Wilson  squeaked  into  the  presidency  with  Western-state 
electoral  votes  the  morning  after  the  election.  The  count 
was  277  electoral  votes  for  Wilson-Marshall  to  254  for 
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In  1888,  Indiana  finally  elected  its 
one  and  only  president;  Benjamin 
Harrison,  the  grandson  of  William 
Henry  Harrison. 


Hughes-Fairbanks.  (More  about  Marshall  later.)  It  can  be 
fairly  said  that  Fairbanks'  presence  on  the  ticket  helped 
keep  Hughes  in  the  running  with  Indiana's  narrowly-won 
15  electoral  votes. 

Back  in  1908,  the  national  Democratic  candidate  from 
Indiana  was  John  Worth  Kern.  He  was  born  in  Alto, 
Indiana,  in  1849.  He  began  teaching  school  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  but  turned  to  the  study  of  law,  which  he  pursued 
at  the  University  of  Michigan.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
at  age  twenty  in  1869.  Throughout  his  life  Kern  was  in 
frail  health.  He  is  probably  the  most  defeated  candidate 
to  ever  run  for  the  vice-presidency.  In  1870,  he  was 
defeated  for  the  Indiana  state  legislature.  In  1880  he  was 
defeated  for  county  prosecutor.  In  1900  and  1904  he  was 
defeated  in  bids  for  governor.  In  1909  he  was  defeated  in 
a  Democratic  party  caucus  vote  for  senator  by  Benjamin 
Shively.  Elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate  in  1910,  he  was 
defeated  for  re-election  by  Harry  New  in  1916.  And  in 
1908  the  ticket  of  William  Jennings  Bryan  and  John  Kern 


was  soundly  defeated  nationally.  Even  Kern's  home  state 
of  Indiana  fell  to  the  other  side  by  10,731  votes.  It  may 
have  been  some  consolation  to  Kern  that  this  proved  to 
be  the  Democratic  national  ticket's  best  effort  in  the  state 
since  1892. 

There  were  some  victories  in  Kern's  life.  He  served  at 
various  times  as  city  attorney  for  Kokomo,  Indiana, 
reporter  of  the  Indiana  Supreme  Court,  state  senator, 
Indianapolis  city  solicitor,  and  United  States  Senate 
majority  leader  from  1913-1917.  He  was  known  as  a 
compassionate  man.  Possibly  the  highlight  of  his  career 
was  his  election  over  local  Republican  luminary  Albert 
Beveridge  in  1910.  In  doing  so,  he  earned  the  distinction 
of  becoming  the  first  Indiana  senator  elected  by  popular 
vote  rather  than  by  appointment.  Theodore  Roosevelt 
campaigned  that  year  against  Kern  for  the  former's 
kindred  spirit,  progressive  Republican  Al  Beveridge.  Both 
Alton  B.  Parker  and  William  Jennings  Bryan  lent  their 
support  to  Kern.  What  a  campaign  it  must  have  been,  and 
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what  a  time  to  have  been  alive  in  Indiana! 

Indiana's  golden  era  in  national  politics  ended  with  a 
bang,  not  a  whimper,  in  1916  when  both  national  parties 
nominated  Hoosiers  as  running  mates.  We  have  already 
addressed  Charles  Fairbanks'  role  in  the  election.  Let  us 
turn  now  to  Thomas  Marshall.  He  was  born  in  1854  in 
North  Manchester,  Indiana.  He  graduated  from  Wabash 
College,  and  then  opened  a  law  practice  in  Columbia 
City,  Indiana.  Eventually,  he  was  elected  governor  in 
1908,  even  in  the  face  of  the  national  Democratic  ticket's 
defeat  in  the  state.  He  was  considered  a  progressive, 
enacting  employer's  liability  and  child  labor  laws  during 
his  tenure  as  governor.  In  1912  Woodrow  Wilson  invited 
him  onto  the  ticket.  In  Indiana,  as  nationally,  the  ticket 
was  swept  into  office  by  a  landslide  due  to  the 
Republican-Progressive  split.  A  popular  personality  in 
office,  Marshall  was  retained  on  the  ticket  in  1916  and 
faced  off  against  Charles  Fairbanks.  While  the  Wilson- 
Marshall  ticket  lost  Indiana  by  6,942  votes,  the  latter's 
presence  on  the  ticket  undoubtedly  drew  Republicans 
attention  and  resources  away  from  other  key  states, 
thereby  helping  the  Democratic  ticket  nationally. 

There  was  one  other  Hoosier  personality  on  the  ticket 
in  1916.  J.  Frank  Hanly  had  been  elected  governor  of 
Indiana  on  the  Republican  ticket  in  1904.  In  1916  he 
carried  the  Prohibition  Party  banner  as  candidate  for 
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president. 

Oddly  enough,  there  was  one  famous  Hoosier  who  was 
not  on  the  ticket  in  1916.  That,  of  course,  was  Eugene  V. 
Debs,  perennial  Socialist  Party  candidate  for  president. 
Born  in  Terre  Haute  in  1855,  Debs  came  up  through  the 
ranks  as  a  labor  organizer  in  his  early  years,  and  served  in 
the  Indiana  legislature.  He  led  the  Social  Democratic 
ticket  in  1900  and  the  Socialist  ticket  in  1904,  1908,  1912 
and  1920. 

The  1876  and  1916  elections  probably  stand  as  the  two 
in  which  Indiana  figured  most  prominently  in  the 
national  limelight,  given  the  closeness  of  each  and  the 
presence  of  Hendricks  in  1876  and  Fairbanks  and 
Marshall  in  1916.  The  1916  election  also  stands  as  the 
end  of  the  era  in  which  Indiana  enjoyed  so  much 


SENATOR  CHARLES  W.  FAIRBANKS  of 
Indiana,  is  known  familiarly  as  the  Fair 
banks  of  tiie  Wabash.  The  Senator  is  a 
tall  man  from  a  State  distinguished  for 
such  tall  timber  as  Ben  Hur  Wallace, 
Monsieur  Beaucairc  Tarkington  and 
others,  including  the  answer  to  the  fa- 
mous query— Hoosier  (whose  yer?)  Toet— 
Riley. 


SENATOR  ALBERT  JEREMIAH  FEVERIDOE,  of  Indiana,  nun  the  toga  wtth  all  the  grace 
of  a  Roman  senator.  Having  personally  visited  tbe  Philippine  Islands,  be  la  recog- 
nised authority  on  matter*  affecting  tbe  Filipinos.  Has  a  fine  war  record,  having  defeated 
the  Teiaa  Fire  Eater,  Joe  Bailey,  In  a  desperate  encounter  without  removing  bis  cigar 
from  his  moutb. 


Indiana's  two  senators  as  viewed  by  Uncle  Hank  in  1902;  Senator  Albert  Beveridge  was  apparently  not  a  favorite  with  Uncle 
Hank  while  Senator  Charles  Fairbanks  (being  observed  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge)  was  destined  to  become  Teddy  Roosevelt's 
vice  president  in  1904  and  to  seek  the  presidency  himself  in  1908.  He  also  wound  up  as  the  running  mate  of  Charles  Evans 
Hughes  in  1916. 
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A  handful  of  Hoosiers.  (Top  left)  Frank 
Hanly  and  Eugene  Debs  (Top  center) 
Thomas  Hendricks  with  Grover  Cleveland 
(Top  right)  Thomas  Marshall  (lower  right) 
Benjamin  Harrison,  (center,  top  to  bottom) 
Charles  Fairbanks  with  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
Eugen"  Debs  and  Dan  Quayle,  (above)  John 
Kern  with  William  Jennings  Bryan 


The  Reform  Ticket 
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OF  N'KW  YORK. 


FOR  VICE-PRESIDENT, 

Thos.  A.  Emma® 

OF  INDIANA. 
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national  attention. 

Since  1920,  only  FDR  and  LBJ  have  carried  the  state 
for  the  Democratic  Party.  With  this  shift  from  a  hotly- 
contested,  two-party  swing  state  to  a  normally  Republican 
state  in  national  elections,  national  attention  to  Indiana 
in  electoral  strategy  has  correspondingly  diminished. 
Consequently,  a  Hoosier  presence  on  the  ticket  has 
become  a  more  unusual  event.  It  was  not  until  1940  that 
another  Hoosier,  Wendell  Willkie,  headed  the 
Republican  ticket.  Born  in  Elwood,  Indiana,  in  1892, 
Willkie  made  his  name  as  president  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  Southern  Co.,  a  public  utility,  and 
was  a  vocal  opponent  of  FDR's  TVA  program.  Unlike  the 
earlier  candidates  from  Indiana,  Willkie  did  not  hold 
office  in  Indiana  as  his  career  path  towards  national 
office.  Making  his  fortune  in  the  East,  he  was  dubbed  "the 
barefoot  boy  from  Wall  Street."  While  losing  soundly 
nationally,  Willkie  reversed  a  trend  by  wresting  Indiana 
back  out  of  FDR's  column  in  1940.  Since  that  time  only 
Barry  Goldwater  has  lost  the  state  to  the  Democrats,  in 
1964. 


Which  brings  us  back  to  Dan  Quayle.  In  a  sentence,  he 
solidified  Bush's  landslide  in  Indiana.  Nationally,  the  best 
that  can  be  said  is  that  he  did  not  materially  harm  the 
national  ticket.  But  in  fairness,  let's  conclude  by  stating 
the  obvious:  the  books  of  history  are  not  yet  closed  and 
the  returns  are  not  yet  counted  on  this  Indianan's 
career.  * 


For  * 

President 

Gov.  Thos.  R. 


WELCOME 


r  o 


BOONE 


LEBANON,  IND 
OCTOBER  17 
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In  1904,  Indiana  was  represented  on  the 
Republican  ticket  by  Charles  Fairbanks  but 
that  didn't  keep  William  Jennings  Bryan 
from  campaigning  in  his  home  state  for  the 
Parker-Davis  ticket. 
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AN  EARLY  BENJAMIN  HARRISON  RIBBON 

By  Robert  K.  Ellway 


The  sales  lisi  called  it  a  Haves-related  ribbon.  I 
ordered  it.  My  hunch  was  that  the  description  was 
incorrect.  The  ribbon  reads: 
1836 

Tippecanoe  Club 
184(1 

Marion  Conntv 
1876. 

The  graphics  show  a  log  cabin  with  smoke  coming 
out  the  chimney,  a  raccoon  on  the  roof,  and  a  man 
smoking  a  pipe  in  the  window.  With  the  Whig 
symbols  and  Harrison's  name  it  is  obviously  a  political 
piece. 

I  have  seen  no  indication  that  President  Hayes 
tried  to  associate  himself  with  "The  Hero  of 
Tippecanoe."  The  politician  who  did  that  was  "Old 
Tip's"  grandson-Benjamin  Harrison.  He  apparently 
tried  to  associate  himself  with  his  grandfather  from 
the  beginning  of  his  political  career.  It  did  not  start 
with  his  presidential  campaigns. 

A  little  research  revealed  that  about  half  the  states 
in  the  Union  in  1876  have  a  Marion  County.  One 
Marion  County  is  in  Indiana,  which  includes 
Benjamin  Harrison's  hometown,  Indianapolis. 
Further  research  revealed  that  Benjamin  Harrison 
was  the  Republican  nominee  for  Governor  of  Indiana 
in  1876,  losing  to  James  D.  Williams.  The  only  name 
on  the  ribbon  is  Harrison,  and  all  indications  are  that 
it  is  a  Harrison  for  Governor  ribbon. 

It  is  easy  to  picture  a  senior  citizen  proudly 
wearing  his  "Harrison  Veterans"  ribbon  cheering  for 
the  grandson  like  he  cheered  for  the  grandfather  40 
years  before.  It  is  things  like  that  that  make  collecting 
Political  Americana  a  fun  and  rewarding  hobby. 


John  Kern  was  yet  another  Hoosier  hopeful  for  the  vice 
presidency. 
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Above  are  three  ribbons  that  also  reflect  the  tie  between  William  Henry  Harrison  and  Benjamin  Harrison,  continuing  the 
theme  first  appearing  in  the  1876  gubernatorial  ribbon  on  page  14. 
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"Old  Tippecanoe:  William  Henry  Harrison  and  His  Time" 

Reviewed  by  Michael  Kelly 


William  Henry  Harrison  and  His  Time 
FREEMAN  CLEAVES 


Old  Tippecanoe  is  the  definitive  life  of  William  Henry 
Harrison,  the  ninth  President  of  the  United  States  who  per- 
ished almost  immediately  upon  taking  office.  This  work  bv 
journalist  Freeman  Cleaves  was  originally  published  in  1939 
bv  Charles  Scribner's  Sons  and  soon  thereafter  forgotten. 
Fortunately  for  students  of  American  political  history,  Old 
Tippecanoe  came  into  the  hands  of  Jeffrey  Speirs. 

Speirs  is  the  driving  force  behind  a  new  publishing  house. 
American  Political  Biography  Press,  which  specializes  (as  the 
name  would  suggest)  in  American  politics.  Speirs'  efforts  are 
twofold:  he  collects  old  copies  of  political  biographies,  mak- 
ing them  available  to  interested  buyers  through  a  monthly 
sales  list,  and  he  reprints  selected  books  of  particular  inter- 
est. Old  Tippecanoe  is  one  such  book. 

William  Henrv  Harrison  is  best  remembered  todav 
because  of  the  elaborate  campaign  staged  bv  the  Whig  Party 
in  1840  with  its  colorful  "log  cabin  and  hard  cider"  theme.  It 
was  the  first  genuine  grass  roots,  mass  appeal  campaign  and 
is  still  with  us  todav  through  such  expressions  as  "keep  the 
ball  rolling"  (a  reference  to  huge  leather  balls  covered  with 
Wing  slogans  that  were  rolled  from  town  to  town  by  enthusi- 
astic Whigs).  Xo  other  candidate  from  that  era  comes  any- 
where close  to  matching  William  Henry  Harrison  for  the 
abundance  of  surviving  campaign  material. 

Yet  we  rarelv  think  much  about  Harrison  the  man.  That  is 
where  Cleavers'  biography  is  a  treasure  trove. 

So  often  the  popular  historians  who  write  school  texts  dis- 
missively  pass  over  more  obscure  presidents  as  if  only 
Washington,  Lincoln,  Woodrow  Wilson  and  the  two 
Roosevelts  held  our  Republic  together  until  the  modern  era. 
In  fact,  our  nation  was  governed  by  skilled  and  craftv  politi- 
cians, each  of  w  hom  had  his  own  unique,  tortuous  and  com- 


plicated path  to  the  White  House. 

The  portion  of  Old  Tippecanoe  which  I  found  most  inter- 
esting were  those  chapters  on  the  unsuccessful  1836  cam- 
paign and  the  wildly  successful  1840  campaign.  Cleaves  care- 
fully reconstructs  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  the  conflict- 
ing ambitions  of  fellow-Whigs  like  Henrv  Clay  and  Daniel 
Webster,  the  maneuvers  of  Democrats  Andrew  Jackson  and 
Martin  Van  Buren.  and  the  raw  politics  of  the  era.  The  role 
of  the  popular  press  and  mass  rallies  in  creating  popular 
opinion  is  cleariv  analyzed.  Of  great  interest  is  the  way  in 
which  the  regional  loyalties  of  the  West  and  South  were  still 
in  flux  in  the  first  third  of  the  19th  century  and  could  have 
easily  shifted  in  a  wav  to  have  avoided  the  Civil  War. 

The  manner  in  which  politicians  created  coalitions,  shift- 
ed alliances  and  plotted  for  advantage  is  fascinating.  The 
fact  that  Harrison's  political  career  carried  him  from  holding 
the  office  of  district  court  clerk  to  the  Presidency  in  one  step 
becomes  understandable  when  the  story  is  told  in  detail. 
Cleaves  manages  to  make  human  beings  out  of  figures  like 
Clay  or  Van  Buren  who  todav  sometimes  seem  little  more 
than  pictures  on  a  badge.  This  book  also  tells  the  stories  of 
numerous  rallies  and  events  marking  the  politics  of  the  era. 
Xo  doubt  manv  AFTC  members  have  items  in  their  collec- 
tions which  can  be  explained  in  the  pages  of  Old  Tippecanoe. 

"Much  to  the  surprise  of  his  kinsfolk.  Senator  Legare, 
of  pompous  and  aristocratic  manner,  donned  a  coonskin 
cap  and  "engaged  in  cider  drinking  and  general  carousing." 
Staid  church-going  farmers  went  about  with  canteens  of 
hard  cider  hung  about  their  necks.  The  buckeye  tree  of 
Ohio  became  the  Wirig  emblem.  Buckeve  canes  were  sold  at 
stalls  along  the  National  Road,  sprigs  of  buckeve  waved  from 
horses'  bridles.  A  real  Harrison  log  cabin  had  a  live  coon  on 
the  roof,  a  jug  of  cider  and  strings  of  buckeve  nuts  on  the 
wall,  the  latchstring  conspicuously  out.  ample  bring  quarters 
inside.  In  1840  a  team  of  horses  was  named  Tip  and  Ty,  twin 
babies  the  same.  Young  ladies  dubbed  their  sunbonnets  'log 
cabins'  and  set  their  tea-cups  in  Sandwich  glass  plates  with 
log  cabins  impressed  on  the  bottom.  The  'Buckeve 
Blacksmith,'  John  W.  Baer.  an  illiterate  character  of  excep- 
tional natural  powers,  practiced  Whig  oratory  at  his  forge, 
left  his  work  to  entertain  crowds  at  Fort  Meigs  and  then 
toured  the  East,  appearing  on  one  occasion  with  Webster.  At 
an  outdoor  Whig  meeting  in  Richmond  a  pickpocket  was 
marched  off  to  jail  but  was  allowed  an  opportunity  to  speak. 
Mounting  a  box  die  prisoner  advocated  the  election  of  those 
worthy  patriots.  Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too.'" 

Jeffrey  Speirs  and  American  Political  Biography  Press  are 
to  be  congratulated  for  salvaging  this  forgotten  classic. 
Speirs'  used  book  sales  list  is  also  of  interest.  Where  could 
one  choose  from  titles  like  The  Early  Jackson  Party  in  Ohio.  The 
Art  and  Politics  of  Thomas  Xast,  The  Origin  of  Teapot  Dome: 
Progressives,  Parties  and  Petroleum  or  Stephen  Douglas:  Defender  of 
the  Union}  If  you  are  looking  for  the  definitive  biography  of 
Millard  Fillmore.  James  K.  Polk  or  Schuyler  Colfax,  where 
can  you  turn?  The  answer  is  American  Political  Biographv 
Press. 

Although  American  Political  Biography  Press  has  no  con- 
nection with  the  APIC  or  The  Keynoter.  I  believe  the  potential 
interest  bv  our  readers  justifies  including  its  mailing  address 
in  this  review.  One  can  reach  American  Political  Biographv 
Press  at  39  Boggs  Hill.  Xewton,  Connecticut  06470.  The 
phone  is  (203)  270-9777. 
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1912:  The  Year  of  Fragmentation 

By  Michael  Kelly 

1912  was  the  year  when  things  fell  apart  in  American 
politics. 


The  Republicans  had  dominated  the  White  House 
since  the  Civil  War  and  under  Theodore  Roosevelt  had 
taken  up  the  leadership  of  the  progressive  movement.  In 
1908,  the  GOP's  progressive  and  conservative  wings  (led 
respectively  by  Roosevelt  and  House  Speaker  "Uncle  Joe" 
Cannon)  had  been  able  to  unite  behind  William  Taft,  a 
man  whose  loyalty  to  Roosevelt  masked  his  deep  personal 
conservatism.  By  1912,  the  factions  had  broken  into  open 
fratricidal  conflict.  Each  faction  was  so  determined  to 
keep  the  other  out  of  power  that  they  left  the  door  open 
for  the  Democrats. 

The  Democrats,  meanwhile,  were  equally  divided 
along  geographical  and  philosophical  lines.  Since  the 
Civil  War,  the  party  had  only  one  president  versus  nine 
for  the  Republicans.  That  one  president,  Grover 
Cleveland,  had  served  two  non-concurrent  terms  but  the 
Democratic  Party  had  since  repudiated  the  dry  integrity 
of  Cleveland's  conservative  Democracy  in  favor  of  William 
Jennings  Bryan's  populism.  After  losing  with  Bryan  in 
1896  and  1900,  the  Cleveland  wing  reasserted  itself  long 
enough  to  nominate  New  York's  Alton  Parker  only  to  be 
crushed  by  the  wildly  popular  Teddy  Roosevelt  in  1904. 
In  1908,  the  Democrats  went  back  to  Bryan  and  lost  once 
more. 

1912  was  a  year  of  reckoning  for  both  parties.  In  the 
GOP,  Taft  would  be  challenged  by  Roosevelt  while 
Wisconsin's  Robert  Lafollette  sputtered  angrily  on  the 
sidelines.  In  the  Democratic  camp,  the  Cleveland  wing 
put  forth  Ohio's  Judson  Harmon,  the  organization  rallied 


behind  House  Speaker  Champ  Clark,  and  progressives 
hoped  for  either  New  Jersey's  Governor  Woodrow  Wilson 
or  Alabama's  Senator  Oscar  W.  Underwood.  In  the 
background,  William  Jennings  Bryan  maneuvered  for  one 
more  nomination,  convinced  that  he  personified  the  best 
interests  of  the  nation. 
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Both  conventions  were  earth  shaking.  Taft's 
presidential  patronage  overwhelmed  the  obvious  popular 
support  for  Roosevelt,  who  then  bolted  to  form  the 
Progressive  Party.  The  Progressive  Party  would  knock  Taft 
into  a  humiliating  (bird  place  come  November.  The 
Democratic  Convention  went  on  and  on  for  46  ballots  as 
Champ  ('lark  won  a  majority  of  votes  but  tailed  to  win  the 
nomination. 

In  the  Fall,  Americans  saw  a  unique  three  way  race;  the 
immediate  past  president  (TR)  versus  the  current 
president  (Taft)  versus  the  next  president  (Wilson).  The 
conventions  and  the  election  were  donnybrooks  and 
American  politics  would  never  be  the  same. 

There  were  strong  minor  party  showings  in  1912  as 
well,  particularly  from  a  pair  of  Eugenes;  the  Socialist 
Eugene  Debs  and  the  Prohibitionist  Eugene  Chafin.  The 
Socialist  ticket  featured  Debs  with  Emil  Seidel  while  the 
Prohibition  Party  put  forward  Chafin  with  Aaron  Watkins. 
Also  in  the  field  was  the  Socialist  Labor  Party  with  Arthur 
Reimer  and  August  Gillhaus.  The  1912  Debs-Seidel  ticket 
drew  close  to  a  million  votes,  marking  the  high  point  of 
electoral  success  for  the  Socialist  Party. 

1912  was  a  year  of  fragmentation  for  America.  Yet,  as 
the  destruction  of  a  forest  fire  fertilizes  the  soil  for  future 
growth,  the  destruction  of  the  old  patterns  of  power 
opened  a  path  for  a  new  American  society. 
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(Top)  In  1912,  an  unusual  number  of  buttons  featured  the  year.  (Bottom)  Caricatures  from  the  1912  campaign  of  the  three 
major  presidential  candidates;  Woodrow  Wilson,  William  Taft  and  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
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1912:  The  Baltimore  Convention 

by  George  H.  McAfee 


Ii  was  a  liitle  after  midnight  and  Champ  Clark 
had  just  won  the  Democratic  nomination  for 
President — or  so  it  seemed.  Within  24  hours  on  that  sul- 
u\  Baltimore  Saturday  sixty  years  ago  he  would  lose  it, 
but  at  that  moment  it  was  his.  New  York  had  just  cast  its 
entire  90  votes  for  Clark  to  give  him  a  majority  and  his 
jubilant  supporters  were  whooping  it  up  to  the  bouncy 
tune  and  esoteric  words  of  "They  Gotta  Quit  Kickin'  My 
Dawg  Aroun  ."  The  Democratic  conventions  of  those  days 
were  still  operating  under  the  two-thirds  rule,  but  that 
seemed  a  mere  formality.  Only  once,  and  not  since  1844, 
had  a  Democrat  obtained  a  majority  in  a  National 
Convention  and  then  failed  of  nomination  by  the  neces- 
sary two-thirds. 

Champ  Clark  was  as  deserving  of  honor  by  his  fel- 
low Democrats  as  any  candidate.  As  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  he  was  the  ranking  Democratic  official 
in  the  nation.  He  had  all  the  proper  credentials.  His  cam- 
paign strategy  seemed  sound.  He  had  amassed  a  consider- 
able plurality  of  delegates  in  a  head-to-head  competition 
in  the  primaries  and  in  a  highly  successful  contention  for 
state  convention  endorsements.  His  majority  in  the 
National  Democratic  Convention  would  hold  up  for  eight 
ballots.  But  he  still  lost.  How? 

•  •  • 

Clark  first  went  to  the  House  in  1893  and  built  a 
moderately  progressive  record,  at  times  even  tinged  with 
Populism.  He  backed  tariff  reduction,  conservation,  pure 
food  laws,  free  silver,  the  Australian  ballot,  the  direct  elec- 
tion of  Senators,  and  the  initiative  and  referendum.  He 
fought  monopolies,  railroad  abuses,  and  imperialism.  He 
heartilv  campaigned  for  William  Jennings  Bryan  in  each 
of  his  tries  for  the  presidency. 

Clark's  chief  role  in  Congress,  though,  was  as  a 
harmonizer,  a  healer  of  party  wounds  still  sore  and  with- 
out balm  after  years  of  wandering  in  the  wilderness  with 
Brvan.  Nearly  his  every  move  in  the  House  was  calculated 
to  unite  the  Democratic  party  and  drive  wedges  of  dis- 
cord between  the  Republican  regulars  and  the  insur- 
gents. 

Finally,  in  concert  with  the  Republican  insur- 
gents, he  engineered  a  liberalization  of  the  rules  and 
overthrew  the  dictatorial  power  of  Speaker  "Uncle  Joe" 
Cannon.  In  supporting  the  regulars,  President  Taft 
became  their  captive  and  set  himself  up  for  the  challenge 
by  Theodore  Roosevelt  that  was  to  make  the  next 
Democratic  nominee,  (whoever  he  might  be)  almost  cer- 
tainly the  next  President.  In  1910  the  newly  invigorated 
Democrats  won  the  House  and  unanimously  elected 
Champ  Clark  Speaker. 

Wh(  n  Clark  for  President  Headquarters  opened 
in  St.  Louis,  Woodrow  Wilson,  the  popular  governor  of 
New  Jersey,  was  generally  accorded  the  front  runner's 
spot.  But  after  all  the  state  primaries  and  conventions, 


Clark  had  436  delegates  instructed  for  him  to  Wilson's 
248.  The  rest  were  split  among  Alabama's  Oscar  W. 
Underwood,  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  Gov.  Judson  Harmon  of  Ohio,  and  a  number 
of  favorite  sons.  Over  200  delegates  were  uncommitted. 

Bryan,  although  not  an  announced  candidate 
himself,  was  the  recognized  force  at  the  convention. 
Privately  hoping  that  he  would  get  the  call  for  the  fourth 
time,  he  was  a  delegate,  reporter,  and  self-appointed  pro- 
gressive conscience  of  the  convention.  Almost  as  soon  as 
Cardinal  Gibbon's  opening  invocation  ended,  Bryan  pre- 
cipitated a  bitter  floor  fight  over  the  temporary  chairman- 
ship. He  then  forced  through  a  resolution  opposing  a 
Wall  Street  dominated  candidate. 

While  the  Democrats  were  more  united  than  thev 
had  been  in  twenty  years,  there  were  still  wide  ideological 
differences.  Harmon  was  an  old-line  Cleveland  conserva- 
tive. Underwood  was  himself  a  moderate  but  the  bulk  of 
his  supporters  were  Southern  Bourbons.  Wilson  had  been 
a  strict  conservative,  but  his  views  had  become  more  and 
more  progressive  until  they  now  virtually  agreed  with 
Bryan's.  Clark,  with  his  long  progressive  record,  recog- 
nized that  he  would  need  conservative  help  to  win  the 
nomination. 

•  •  • 

Thursday  night  the  convention  was  finally  ready 
for  the  serious  business  of  selecting  a  candidate.  Six 
names  were  placed  in  nomination,  each  attended  by  the 
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time-honored  but  time-consuming  hoopla.  It  was  nearly 
breakfast  time  when  the  last  seconding  speech  ended,  but 
the  convention  wanted  to  take  one  ballot  before  adjourn- 
ing. The  count  stood:  Clark,  440-1/2,  Wilson,  324, 
Harmon,  148;  Underwood,  117-1/2;  with  the  rest  scat- 
tered. There  were  1088  votes  in  the  convention  with  726 
required  for  nomination. 

The  votes  stayed  about  the  same  all  through  the 
Friday  evening  balloting.  Then  on  the  10th  ballot, 
Tammany  Hall's  Boss  Charles  Murphy  electrified  the  con- 
vention by  shifting  the  votes  of  his  disciplined  delegates 
from  Harmon  to  Clark.  Clark  now  had  556  votes  and  a 
majority.  Clark's  supporters  were  ecstatic.  They  marched 
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and  demonstrated  for  an  hour  figuring  thai  loi  the 
I  Ioun'  Dawg  campaigner,  it  was  all  ovei  bul  the  shouting, 
and  they  were  taking  (  are  of  the  shouting. 

With  decades  of  precedence  on  his  side,  and  in 
view  of  Wilson's  professed  opposition  to  the  two-thirds 
rule  as  "a  most  undemocratic  regulation,"  Clark's  manag- 
er wired  Wilson  and  asked  him  to  concede.  Wilson's  man- 
ager at  Baltimore  phoned  to  say  that  it  looked  hopeless 
and  asked  permission  to  release  the  delegates.  Wilson 
agreed.  He  even  prepared,  but  did  not  send,  a  telegram 
of  congratulations  to  Clark.  Clark  got  the  word  of  his 
majority  in  his  office  on  Capitol  Hill.  He  prepared,  but 
did  not  send,  a  telegram  announcing  his  acceptance  of 
the  convention's  nomination. 

If  how  close  you  can  come  to  throwing  away  a 
nomination  was  demonstrated  by  the  Wilson  troops 
Saturday  morning,  how  to  ruin  whatever  chance  your  can- 
didate may  have  was  illustrated  by  Clark's  manager  that 
afternoon.  Wilson's  order  to  release  the  delegates  was 
countermanded  and,  when  balloting  was  resumed, 
Wilson's  lines  were  still  holding. 

On  the  fourteenth  ballot,  Bryan,  who  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Nebraska  delegation  that  had  been  voting 
steadily  for  Clark,  arose  amid  mixed  cheers  and  jeers  to 
explain  his  vote.  Clark's  manager  generously  and  inex- 
plicably asked  unanimous  consent  that  "the  Distinguished 
gentleman  be  heard."  Bryan  announced  that  he  could 
not  join  Tammany,  Wall  Street,  and  the  "privilege-seek- 
ing, favor-hunting  class"  in  making  the  nomination. 
Plainly  hinting  that  Clark  had  sold  out  to  the  reactionar- 
ies, he  voted  for  Wilson. 

•  •  • 

When  Clark  heard  what  had  happened,  he  was 
furious  over  Bryan's  "outrageous  aspersions."  He  rushed 
to  Baltimore  to  appeal  directly  to  the  convention  and 
demand  of  Bryan  proof  of  retraction.  The  convention 
adjourned  until  Monday  just  as  he  was  arriving  and  his 
nomination  was  lost  forever.  Still,  it  was  not  until  the  30th 
ballot  that  Wilson  finally  went  ahead.  He  reached  a 
majority  on  the  42nd  ballot  and  the  two-thirds  on  the 
46th  ballot  on  Tuesday,  July  2,  1912. 

Clark  was  bitter,  but,  good  Democrat  that  he  was, 
campaigned  unreservedly  for  the  ticket.  As  speaker  he 
cooperated  fully  with  Wilson  in  passing  the  New  Freedom 
legislation.  In  a  very  real  sense  Clark  ran  Wilson  a  much 
closer  race  for  the  presidency  than  did  either  Taft  or 
Teddy  Roosevelt,  even  closer  than  Charles  Evans  Hughes 
four  years  later.  In  his  autobiography,  written  years  later, 
Clark  grants  of  Wilson  that  "the  consensus  of  world  opin- 
ion is  that  he  has  been,  and  is,  a  great  President." 

(Reprinted  from  The  Baltimore  Sun,  July  8,  1972) 
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THEY  GOTTA  QUIT  KICKIN' 
MY  DAWG  AROUND" 
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"Every  time  I  go  to  town 

the  bovs  start  kickin'  my  dawg  around. 

I  don't  care  if  he  is  a  hound. 

they  better  stop  kickin'  my  dawg  around." 
Songs  were  once  an  integral  part  of  presidential  cam- 
paigns just  as  they  were  a  part  of  American  life  in  the  days 
before  radio,  TV  and  recorded  music  replaced  ordinary  peo- 
ple singing  songs  for  their  own  entertainment.  Collectors 
who  specialize  in  the  1800's  have  discovered  a  wealth  of 
songbooks  from  almost  every  campaign  during  those  days  of 
intense  popular  involvement.  In  recent  years,  however,  the 
only  campaign  song  that  comes  easily  to  mind  is  1964's 
"Hello.  Lyndon"  which  was  a  variation  of  a  Broadway  show 
tune  adapted  for  President  Lyndon  Johnson. 

In  1912,  the  campaign  song  was  alreadv  in  decline  when  a 
popular  song  was  taken  up  by  followers  of  House  Speaker 
Champ  Clark.  The  tune,  "They  Gotta  Quit  Kickin'  My  Dawg 
Around,"  is  still  occasionally  heard  today  in  nursery  schools 
and  kindergartens.  It  may  have  been  a  reflection  of  under- 
dog scrappiness  on  the  part  of  party  loyalists  scenting  victory 
after  sixteen  years  of  electoral  defeat.  As  1912  dawned,  the 
much  abused  Democrats  may  have  felt  that,  finally,  their 
candidate  wouldn't  be  kicked  around  anymore.  In  those 
days,  Republicans  were  the  educated,  the  sophisticated,  the 
elite,  the  city  folks.  Democrats  were  the  good  ole'  boys  who 
drove  battered  wagons  into  town  and  suffered  the  taunts  of 
the  more  affluent  town  dwellers.  It  is  easy  to  see  Democratic 
activists  seizing  the  catchy  tune. 

The  song  may  even  have  been  more  specifically  aimed  at 
Clark's  rival,  the  intellectual  Woodrow  Wilson.  No  less  a  fig- 
ure than  William  Gibbs  McAdoo,  Wilson's  1912  campaign 
manager  (later  Secretary  of  Treasury  and  himself  a  presiden- 
tial hopeful),  recognized  the  power  of  the  humble  hound 
dawg.  "This  strenuous  objection  to  the  kicking  of  hound 
dogs  was  shouted,  screamed,  whispered  and  catcalled  until 
the  air  quivered  with  its  echoes,"  McAdoo  later  said.  "It  was 
silly  and  meaningless,  of  course,  but  if  you  think  it  was  inef- 
fective you  w  ould  change  your  mind  if  you  ever  watched  a 
political  convention.  Clark  men  seemed  to  be  comforted  by 
saying  it  over  and  over.  They  shouted  it  in  chorus;  they 
shouted  it  to  strangers  who  shouted  it  back.  We  had  nothing 
in  the  way  of  a  battle  cry  that  was  equal  to  the  'hound  dawg' 
in  noise." 

As  Clark  was  running  with  an  image  of  being  the  "com- 
mon man"  against  the  dry,  academic  Wilson  (whose  national 
fame  began  as  the  reformist  president  of  Princeton 
L'niversity),  the  song  may  have  reflected  the  anti-elitism  of 
Clark's  candidacy.  In  The  Unchosen  by  Charles  Judah  and 
George  Smith,  the  authors  describe  the  scene; 

"During  the  summer  and  fall  of  1911,  Wilson  spoke 


throughout  the  country.  He  was  austere;  lacked  'folksiness' 
and  warmth;  he  was  still  too  much  the  professor. ..Surely, 
nothing  could  have  seemed  more  incongruous  to  Woodrow 
Wilson  than  the  intrusion  of  the  'hound  dawg'  into  the 
Democratic  electoral  decision. ..Perhaps  it  did  mean  some- 
thing to  the  delegates  who  shouted  it.  Maybe  it  meant  the 
approaching  dawn  of  glory  with  Champ  Clark  in  the  White 
House  or  maybe  it  was  the  symbol  of  something  familiar  and 
comforting  as  opposed  to  the  Princeton  professor  with  his 
high-flying  ideas  and  high-sounding  phrases.  Whatever  it 
meant,  it  was  more  than  convention  noise  and  hysteria." 

An  article  in  the  June  12,  1912  issue  of  American  magazine 
had  a  theory  as  to  the  popularity  of  the  song; 

"People  are  a  little  weary  of  the  more  strenuous 
reformers. ..A  lively  minded  friend  of  mine  in  Washington 
finds  an  esoteric  significance  in  the  'hound  dawg'  song, 
which  has  come  from  Missouri  with  Clark's  candidacy.  He 
asserts  that  it  represents  a  mood  of  the  American 
people. ..While  a  large  group  of  people,  convinced  of  the 
unhealthy  and  unjust  conditions  prevailing  in  the  country, 
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mav  not  l>e  willing  to  support  a  'stand-patter'  who  will  keep 
things  as  thev  art',  neither  arc  they  quite  willing,  yet,  to  take 
the  plunge  into  any  comprehensive  scheme  of  reform.  They 
don't  want  Harmon  for  the  first  reason  and  they  are  against 
W  ilson  for  the  second.  What  more  natural,  then,  that  thev 
should  turn  toward  the  colorless  Clark?" 

Interestingly,  while  there  is  a  wealth  of  Champ  Clark  pres- 
idential material  and  "dawg"  items,  almost  none  of  it  blends 
the  two  messages.  "Dawg"  material  doesn't  mention  Clark 
and  Clark  material  doesn't  mention  the  "dawg."  One  rare 
exception  is  a  large  leather  badge  picturing  a  much-abused 
bulldog  and  the  legend  "You  gotta  quit  kickin'  my  dawg 
aroun'"  with  a  Champ  Clark  for  president  campaign  button 
attached  to  the  bottom. 

Another  very  interesting  item  is  a  Teddy  Roosevelt  button 
that  adapts  the  "dawg"  theme.  Instead  of  the  sad-faced  old 
hound  dog  common  to  Champ  Clark  buttons,  the  TR  but- 
ton pictures  a  feists'  bulldog  with  a  mouthful  of  teeth  remi- 
niscent of  TR's  famous  grin.  This  button  carries  the  message 
'You  Bet  They  Ain't  Kickin'  Teddy's  Dawg  Aroun',''  a  reflec- 
tion of  Roosevelt's  willingness  to  take  the  battle  to  his  oppo- 
nents and  his  record  of  usually  winning.  It  is  very  possible 
that  this  button  was  produced  in  an  attempt  to  attract 
Champ  Clark  supporters  unhappy  over  the  rejection  of  their 
champion  by  the  Baltimore  convention. 

Champ  Clark  was  the  only  candidate  in  modern  times  to 
receive  a  majority  of  convention  votes  but  not  the  nomina- 
tion. Yet,  in  one  of  those  odd  twists  of  popular  culture,  he 
may  today  be  best  remembered  because  of  that  old,  battered 
hound  dawg.  * 
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1912:  THE  PRIMARIES 

By  Jon  Curtis 


The  method  of  selection  of  delegates  to  the  national 
nominating  conventions  during  the  nineteenth  and  early 
twentieth  century  was  primarily  in  the  hands  of  party 
bosses  and  state  partv  committees.  The  first  major  break 
in  i his  process  was  the  Presidential  Preference  Primary. 
The  first  primary  was  held  in  Florida  in  1904.  Bv  1912,  12 
states  held  primaries.  In  1913  Woodrow  Wilson,  in  his 
first  annual  message  to  Congress  advocated  a  national 
primarv.  The  movement  towards  primaries  received  its 
greatest  impetus  through  the  Progressive  Republican 
leader  Senator  Robert  M.  La  Follette  of  Wisconsin. 

On  March  12,  1912  North  Dakota  held  its  primary  with 
La  Follette  receiving  34,123  votes  to  23,669  for  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  Taft  ran  third  with  only  1,676  or  3.1%  of  the 
vote.  On  the  Democratic  side,  favorite  son  John  Burke 
received  9,357  votes.  There  were  no  other  candidates. 

On  April  2,  La  Follette  won  the  Republican  Wisconsin 
Primary  with  133,354  votes  to  Taft's  47,514.  Roosevelt  had 
628.  On  the  Democratic  side,  Woodrow  Wilson  received 
45,945  to  Champ  Clark's  36,464. 

A  week  later  Roosevelt  scored  his  first  victory  in  Illinois 
with  266,917  to  Taft's  127,481.  La  Follette  finished  a  poor 
third  with  42,692.  Champ  Clark  decisively  beat  Wilson 
218,483  to  75,527. 

On  April  13,  Roosevelt  continues  his  victory  string, 
defeating  Taft  282,853  to  191,179  in  Pennsylvania.  Wilson 
ran  unopposed  and  received  98,000  votes. 

Roosevelt  scored  two  victories  on  April  19.  He  won 
Nebraska  with  45,795  to  La  Follette's  16,785;  Taft 
garnered  13,341.  Champ  Clark  received  21,027  to 
Wilson's  14.2S9.  Judson  Harmon  of  Ohio  ran  third  with 
12,454.  In  Oregon,  in  a  tight  race,  Roosevelt  nosed  out  La 
Follette  with  28,905  to  22,491.  Taft  again  was  third  with 
20,517.  Wilson  slipped  past  Clark  with  9,588  to  Clark's 
7,857.  Harmon  ran  a  distant  third  with  606. 

President  Taft  scored  his  first  victory  on  April  30  in 
Massachusetts,  squeaking  past  Roosevelt  86,722  to  83,099. 
La  Follette  was  far  back  with  2,058.  On  the  Democratic 
side,  Clark  defeated  Wilson  34,575  to  15,002. 

Four  primaries  were  held  in  May  with  Roosevelt 
victorious  in  all  four.  For  the  Democrats,  Clark  won  two 
and  Wilson  and  Harmon  took  one  each. 

Roosevelt  started  by  defeating  Taft  29,124  to  25,995  in 
Mai  viand.  Clark  stopped  Wilson  34,021  to  21,490  with 
Harmon  receiving  7,070. 

This  was  followed  quickly  by  California,  where 
Roosevelt  took  138,563  to  Taft's  69,345.  La  Follette  got 
45,876.  Champ  Clark  won  again  for  the  Democrats  43,163 
to  1 7,214  over  Wilson. 

In  the  big  May  21  primary  in  Ohio,  President  Taft's 
home  state,  Roosevelt  dealt  the  President  a  stunning 
defeat  165,809  to  118,362.  La  Follette  again  ran  third  with 
15,570.  Judson  Harmon,  running  in  his  home  state  also, 
defeated  Wilson  96,164  to  85,084.  Clark  finished  third 
with  2,428. 
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On  May  28  New  Jersey  held  its  primary  and  Roosevelt 
defeated  Taft  61,297  to  44,034.  La  Follette  received  3,464. 
Wilson  running  in  his  home  state,  won  48,366.  Clark  was 
not  on  the  ballot  but  received  522  write-in  votes. 

The  last  primary  was  held  in  South  Dakota  on  June  4. 
Again  Roosevelt  defeated  Taft  38,106  to  19,960.  La 
Follette  was  third  again  at  10,944.  Wilson  won  the 
Democratic  side  with  4,694  because  there  were  two 
different  slates  of  delegates  for  Clark.  One  slate  received 
4,275  votes  and  the  other  2,722. 

In  the  end  when  the  primaries  were  over  Theodore 
Roosevelt  was  clearly  the  choice  of  rank  and  file 
Republicans  who  had  the  opportunity  to  express  their 
choice.  1,164,765  had  voted  for  Roosevelt  to  766,326  for 
Taft.  La  Follette  finished  with  327,357.  Wilson  slipped 
past  Clark  435,169  to  405,537.  Harmon  finished  a  poor 
third  with  1 16,294  and  Burke  fourth  with  9,357. 

The  primaries  did  not  reflect  the  end  result  for  the 
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Republicans.  By  retaining  control  of  the  party  apparatus 
in  the  non-primary  states  Taft  was  renominated  with  556 
first  ballot  votes.  Roosevelt  received  107,  La  Follette  11, 
Albert  B.  Cummins  17,  Charles  Evans  Hughes  2.  An 
additional  348  pro-Roosevelt  delegates  were  present  but 
refused  to  vote  in  a  stacked  convention.  This  led 
ultimately  to  Roosevelt's  nomination  as  the  Presidential 
candidate  of  the  Progressive  Party. 

On  the  Democratic  side,  the  close  primaries  reflect  the 
close  convention.  On  the  first  ballot  Clark  had  440L, votes, 
Wilson  324,  Harmon  148,  Oscar  Underwood  117!,, 
Simeon  E.  Baldwin  22,  Thomas  R.  Marshall  31,  William 
Sulzer  2  and  William  Jennings  Bryan  1.  Clark  received  a 
majority  of  the  delegates  on  the  tenth  ballot  and  held  a 
majority  through  the  sixteenth.  However,  the  Democrats 
were  operating  under  the  "Two-Thirds  Rule,"  and  the 
convention  continued  balloting  until  Wilson  was  able  to 
win  on  the  46th  ballot.  So  went  the  introduction  of  the 
Primary  System  in  1912.  * 
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'Look  up,  not  down  — 
Look  out,  not  in — 
Look  forward,  not  backward — 
And. lend  a  hand." 
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October  27,  1912 
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1912  Convention  Vendor  Sets 

By  Michael  Kelly 


Since  1968,  the  proliferation  of  presidential  campaign 
buttons  produced  primarily  for  the  collector  market 
(often  marked  by  shoddy  manufacturing  and  amazingly 
ugh  graphics)  has  created  a  backlash  against  what  are 
often  contemptuously  dismissed  as  "vendor  buttons."  Yet 
most  of  the  highly  prized  buttons  in  the  best  collections 
—  from  the  elaborate  multicolor  graphic  jugates  of  1908 
to  the  more  modest  appearing  jugates  of  the  1920's  — 
were  originally  created  by  vendors  to  sell  to  the  public. 

1912  saw  a  wonderful  abundance  of  such  vendors  sets 
at  the  two  hotly  contested  national  conventions.  These 
buttons  exist  for  almost  all  the  major  candidates  and  in  a 
variety'  of  forms.  Yet  is  is  clear  from  even  a  casual  review 
that  these  button  share  basic  designs  and  were 
manufactured  for  sale  at  the  conventions  to  delegates  and 
other  supporters  of  the  various  candidates.  Two  designs 
predominate;  a  simple  border  or  plain  white  background 
with  the  candidate's  name  above  the  slogan  "For  Me"  and 
a  more  elaborate  graphic  design  around  an  open  space 
into  which  various  candidates'  names  would  be  inserted 
above  the  message  "For  President." 

Examples  are  known  for  TR,  Taft,  LaFollette,  Wilson, 
Clark,  Harmon,  Underwood,  Burke,  Marshall,  Kern  and 
Gaynor  —  every  major  candidate  in  the  field  that  year. 
Versions  appear  in  both  7/8"  and  iy  sizes  and  it  is  highly 
likely  that  many  other  versions  have  yet  to  appear  in 
print.  Perhaps  readers  of  this  article  will  look  into  their 
own  collections  and  find  more  examples.  The  Keynoter  will 
revisit  this  topic  in  a  future  issue  if  more  such  buttons 
surface  in  the  coming  year.  * 


UNDERWOOD 

FOR  ME 


J  FOLLETTE 

FOR  ME 


GAYNOR 

FOR  ME 


KERN 

FOR  ME 
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Item  of  Interest 


T.  R. 

FOR  ME 


★  - 


An  APIC  fantasy  that  actually  happened;  the  rihhon 
pictured  below  including  all  the  attached  buttons  was 
found  at  a  garage  sale  by  John  Ward  (APIC  #6266).  He 
reports  that  it  was  "inexpensive." 


Democratic 

State  Campaign 

Opening 


September  20,1912 


More  examples  of  1912  vendor  buttons  for  presidential 
hopefuls 
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IS  IT  WORTH  DRIVING  HALF-WAY 
ACROSS  THE  STATE  TO  GO  TO  A 
BUTTON  SHOW?  HELL,  YES! 

Guest  commentary  by  Mark  D.  Evans 


As  I  prepared  the  mailing  for  the  Fall  A.P.I.C.  show  in 
Syracuse,  I  realized  that  the  names  of  the  majority  of  the 
27  1  New  York  State  members  oi  A.P.I.(  ..  were  strangers  to 
me,  even  though  I  attend  every  club  show  in  the  Eastern 
United  States.  Who  are  these  people?  Do  they  still  collect? 
Do  they  only  go  to  local  antique  shops  and  flea  markets? 
Do  the\  just  buv  through  the  mail? 

If  you've  never  attended  an  A.P.I.C.  show,  let  me  tell 
vou  what  you're  missing: 

•  You'll  see  more  political  items  in  one  room  than 
you'll  ever  find  during  a  lifetime  of  shopping  flea 
markets  and  antique  shops. 

•  You'll  meet  collectors  and  dealers  who  can  help 
you  find  the  special  items  you're  looking  for. 
Once  people  learn  what  your  special  interests  are, 
thev'll  be  on  the  lookout  for  them  or  perhaps  dig 
them  out  of  their  stock  or  collections. 

•  You  can  build  your  collection  inexpensively  by 
trading  or  selling  your  duplicates  or  unwanted 
items  to  other  collectors  and  dealers. 

•You  will  find  high  quality  material  at  prices 
considerably  lower  than  in  auctions,  pricelists  and 
newspaper  ads. 

•  You  can  examine  your  potential  purchases  closely 
before  buying. 

•  You  can  become  part  of  a  nationwide  network  of 
collectors  who  form  friendships,  travel  to  shows 
together,  ask  advice,  become  more 
knowledgeable,  make  smarter  purchases  and 
enjov  the  hobby  to  a  much  fuller  extent. 

Going  to  a  button  show  is  like  being  a  kid  in  a  candy 
store.  There  are  dozens  of  dealer  tables  piled  high  with 
the  sort  of  things  we  search  for  in  vain  at  flea  markets. 
There  is  more  material  than  vou  can  possibly  examine! 
The  prices  are  fair,  you  can  check  out  the  condition,  and 
you  can  be  confident  that  you  are  not  buying  a  fake  or 
reproduction.  The  A.P.I.C.  strictly  prohibits  the  sale  of 
such  material  and  even  helps  collectors  learn  to  tell  the 
difference. 

Going  to  a  button  show  is  more  than  just  coming  to  a 
great  concentration  of  merchandise.  Meeting  with  fellow- 
collectors  is  where  we  learn  about  the  hobby,  about  our 
candidates  and  their  campaigns.  Getting  to  know  our 
fellow  collectors  helps  us  to  focus  our  own  collecting 
interests  and  helps  us  get  ideas  for  display  techniques. 


95%  of  the  "dealers"  who  set  up  tables  at  our  shows  are 
really  very  serious  collectors  who  buy,  sell  and  trade  in 
order  to  build  their  own  collections.  Many  of  them  are 
recognized  specialists  in  their  collecting  areas.  The  few 
who  do  this  "for  a  living"  are  also  serious  collectors.  Thev 
love  the  material  and  they  love  the  hobby.  It  pays  to 
establish  working  relationships  with  these  dealers.  They 
travel  and  have  contact  all  over  the  country  and  have  the 
opportunity  to  find  the  special  material  that  you  are 
looking  for. 

It  is  worth  driving  across  the  state  or  farther  to  attend  a 
button  show?  Ask  the  people  who  come  to  New  York 
shows  from  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania 
and  Virginia  every  year.  Ask  the  premier  collectors  in  the 
hobby  to  show  you  the  gems  they've  picked  up  at  our 
shows  over  the  years.  Ask  some  of  our  "regulars"  how 
many  of  their  dearest  and  closest  friendships  in  the  world 
were  formed  through  this  hobbly. 

Is  is  worth  it  to  go  to  a  political  button  show?  Come  to 
an  A.P.I.C.  meeting  and  decide  for  yourself!  I'll  bet  you 
won't  be  sorry.  * 


MBS.    H0OSEVELT   AND   HER   DACCHTER  ALICE. 


Uncle  Hank's  artist,  Thomas  Fleming,  paused  in  his  satire 
long  enough  to  draw  lovely  jugate  portraits  of  Mrs. 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  her  daughter,  Alice. 
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Uncle  Hank  Goes  to  Washington 

By  Michael  Kelly 


The  American  Republic  was  once  a  much  different 
place  than  it  is  today.  One  of  the  benefits  of  studying 
history  and  collecting  its  artifacts  is  that  sometimes  an 
item  or  a  story  can  open  a  window  in  time  and  provide  a 
glimpse  of  a  different  life. 

I  had  that  experience  when  I  found  an  old  battered 
copy  of  a  joke  book  called  Around  the  Capital  with  Uncle 
Hank  by  the  author/cartoonist  Thomas  Fleming.  This 
book  was  published  in  1902  by  the  Nutshell  Publishing 
Company  in  New  York  City.  It  purports  to  tell  about  the 
visit  to  Washington,  D.C.  by  an  old  gentleman  of  the 
once-common  Yankee  variety;  "as  fine  a  specimen  of 
Yankee  manhood  as  it  was  possible  to  find,"  according  to 
the  author.  "Uncle  Hank"  was  the  classic  New  England 
farmer  come  to  town  to  see  the  big  city.  The  book  is 
divided  almost  evenly  between  Fleming's  cartoons  and  his 
humorous  narration  of  Uncle  Hank's  experiences.  In  it 
we  see  the  major  figures  of  the  day  lampooned  and 
admired.  I  thought  Keynoter  readers  would  enjoy  seeing 
some  of  the  cartoons  from  Around  the  Capital  with  Uncle 
Hank. 


The  cartoons  show  political  life  in  the  Washington  of 
1902.  In  that  less  hurried  era,  one  could  see  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  chatting  with  ambassadors  in  a  hotel 
lobby  or  taking  a  casual  afternoon  stroll  with  Uncle  Hank. 
Cartoons  feature  many  of  the  dominant  political  figures 
of  that  time  when  the  20th  century  was  brand  new.  Now, 
as  the  20th  century  draws  to  a  close,  many  of  them  are  all 
but  forgotten.  The  cartoons  selected  for  this  article  show 
some  of  those  whose  importance  has  survived  the  passing 
century. 

Senators  like  Thomas  Piatt,  Mark  Hanna,  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge,  "Pitchfork  Ben"  Tillman,  Albert  Beveridge,  Matt 
Quay  and  Boies  Penrose  are  mocked  by  the  broad  satire 
of  the  era.  We  see  presidential  hopefuls  such  as  Admiral 
George  Dewey,  Philander  Knox,  Elihu  Root,  William 
Allison,  "Uncle  Joe"  Cannon  and  Charles  Fairbanks  in  a 
different  light. 

Through  the  pen  of  Thomas  Fleming,  we  catch  a 
glimpse  of  a  different  time  and  a  new  perspective  on 
some  of  the  faces  that  appear  on  the  campaign  buttons 
hanging  on  the  wall.  * 


PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  SUBMITTING 
TO  AN  IMPROMPTU  INTERVIEW 


"HE  HAD  AN  AWKWARD  HABIT  OF  THROWING  HIS  HEAVILY 
BOOTED  FOOT  TOO  HIGH  IN  THE  AIR." 


The  Washington  of  1902  was  a  far  less  pretentious  city  than  today's  capitol.  These  cartoons  show  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  chatting  with  reporters  and  taking  a  casual  afternoon  stroll  with  Uncle  Hank. 
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SENATOR  THOMAS  COLLIER  PLATT,  Elephant  trainer,  has  rendered  perfectly 
docile  and  tractable  the  wild  pachyderm  known  as  the  N.  Y.  G.  O.  P.,  which  being 
correctly  interpreted  signifies  New  York  Government  of  Piatt.  Maintains  sundry 
convenient  shelves  for  the  retiring  of  fractious  office  holders,  on  one  of  which  he 
placed  the  self-willed  Teddy.  This  shelf,  however,  being  in  close  proximity  to  the 
Presidential  Chair,  its  occupant  rolled  off  at  the  first  opportunity. 


UNCLE  HANK  INTERVIEWS  SENATOR  MARK  HANNA. 


ADMIRAL  GEORGE  DEWEY,  hero  of  Manila  Bay.  In  honor  thereof,  was  placed 
on  top  of  Dewey  Arch  by  the  grateful  American  people.  Allowed  to  remain  there 
for  a  short  time,  when  he  was  ruthlessly  thrown  down  by  the  same  people  on 
being  presented  with  a  gift  house  with  a  string  attached. 


SENATOR  MARCUS  ALONZO  HANNA,  known  as  the  American  Warwick,  who 
is  seeking  to  turn  his  talents  to  his  own  benefit.  A  stanch  friend  of  labor-so  it  is 
said.  Upon  being  shown  a  list  of  possible  Republican  candidates  for  the  next 
Presidency,  and  asked  to  designate  the  most  likely  choice  of  the  party,  without 
hesitation  proceeded  to  mark  Hanna. 


(Top  left)  New  York  Senator  Thomas  Piatt  is  shown  bemoaning  the  failure  of  his  plan  to  eliminate  Theodore  Roosevelt  by 
kicking  him  upstairs  to  the  dead-end  job  of  vice  president.  The  death  of  President  McKinley  altered  the  impact  of  Piatt's 
strategy.  (Lower  left)  Admiral  George  Dewey,  whose  popularity  after  the  Spanish-American  War  threatened  to  unseat 
President  McKinley  in  1900,  fell  from  popular  favor  quickly.  (Top  right)  It  isn't  hard  to  imagine  that  Uncle  Hank,  the 
Yankee  farmer,  and  Senator  Mark  Hanna,  the  Great  Lakes  industrialist,  would  find  each  other  good  company.  (Lower  right) 
Hanna  pictured  as  an  Irish  laborer,  a  symbol  of  his  image  as  a  pro-labor  industrialist.  In  1902,  organized  labor  tended  to 
favor  the  Republican  policy  of  high  tariffs  and  protectionism. 
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It  has  been  stated  that  when  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  PHILANDER  C  KNOX 
goes  gunning  for  the  Trusts  he  persistently  turns  his  head  in  the  wrong  direction. 
General  Knox  being  a  very  careful  lawyer  is  also  a  very  careful  hunter,  and  if  he 
is  apparently  looking  in  the  wrong  direction  for  his  game  it  is  because  he  is 
carefully  surveying  the  field  in  search  of  other  game  that  might  be  frightened  off 
at  the  sound  of  his  gun. 


SEC.  OF  WAR,  ELIHU 
ROOT,  one  of  the 
greatest  military 
tacticians  ever  turned  out 
by  a  law  office,  is  actively 
engaged  in  planning 
campaigns  to  subdue  the 
hostiles  to  the 
administration  who  are 
secreted  in  sundry 
Senate  Committee 
rooms  under  the 
command  of  Gen.  Miles 
and  others,  to  whom  he 
is  known  as  the  "root"  of 
all  evil. 


SENATOR  WM  B  ALLISON  LOOKING  UP  A  FEW  REFERENCES  IN 
THE  CONGRESSIONAL  LIBRARY. 


SENATOR  WILLIAM  B.  ALLISON  of  Iowa,  a  Senator  since  1873.  So  familiar  with 
the  rules  that  he  frequently  exhibits  that  contempt  of  them  which  is  usually  the 
result  of  familiarity  Is  very  comfortable  in  his  seat  in  the  Senate  Chamber  and 
has  concluded  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  there,  having  just  been  re- 
elected with  the  understanding  that  he  can  have  the  job  indefinitely. 


(Top  left)  Attorney  General  Philander  Knox  was  a  presidential  hopeful  himself  in  1908  and  again  in  1920.  (Top  right) 
Secretary  of  War  Elihu  Root  waited  until  1916  before  running  for  the  White  House.  (Lower  left  and  right)  Iowa's  Senator 
William  Allison  was  an  active  presidential  hopeful  in  1896. 
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HENRY  CABOT  LODGE.  Senator  and  Scholar  from  Massachusetts.  An 
acknowledged  master  of  lodge-lc  in  debate.  Coming  from  Boston  he  Is  naturally  a 
very  highly  educated  man.  Can  recite  the  History  of  the  United  States  backwards 
His  speeches  are  models  of  erudition,  fairly  bristling  with  classical  allusions  that 
drive  his  opponents  to  despair-and  the  Senate  restaurant. 


JOSEPH  G.  CANNON.  M.  C.  from  Illinois,  is  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  In  this  capacity  his  aim  is  to  successfully  pierce  the  steel  armor  of 
the  United  States  Treasury.  The  Democrats  (economically  inclined  when  out  of 
office)  threaten  to  fire  Cannon  when  they  get  control  of  Congress  again. 


BENJAMIN  R.  TILLMAN,  of  South  Carolina.  Senator.  Farmer  and  Knight  of  the 
Pitchfork.  Having  but  one  eye.  finds  great  difficulty  in  seeing  both  sides  of  a 
question.  The  above  sketch  shows  him  in  the  act  of  delivering  one  of  his 
masterpieces  of  vituperation,  with  Senators  Stewart  and  Teller  as  amused  and 
interested  listeners. 


MRS  SENATOR  GILT-MILLION  occupies  a  very  large  place  in  Washington 
society  Being  a  lady  of  considerable  avoirdupois,  it  was  predicted  that  when  she 
started  to  climb  the  social  ladder,  it  was  doubtful  if  it  would  withstand  the  strain; 
but  the  Senator's  experience  with  large  corporations  enabled  him  to  succeed  in 
pushing  her  up  to  the  high  position  she  now  occupies  in  society  at  the  Capital. 


(Top  left)  A  then-young  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  is  mocked  for  his  academic  credentials.  Uncle  Hank  is  reflecting  an  anti- 
intellectualism  common  to  popular  American  culture.  (Top  right)  "Uncle  Joe"  Cannon  was  still  climbing  to  the  pinnacle  of 
his  power  in  1902.  (Lower  left)  Even  by  the  standards  of  1902.  "Pitchfork  Ben"  Tillman  was  notorious  for  the  vicious  racism 
of  his  views.  (Lower  right)  Uncle  Hank  had  a  cynical  view  of  Washington  society. 
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BOIES  PENROSE,  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  is  one  of  Papa  Quay's  favorite 
little  boies,  or  boys,  as  It  is  usually  spelled  outside  of  Philadelphia.  He  is  a  very 
obedient  son,  always  obeying  his  papa  without  question  as  a  dutiful  child  should. 


SENATOR  MATTHEW  STANLEY  QUAY,  the  Czar  of  Pennsylvania,  who  rules  by 
a  divine  right  which  has  never  been  questioned  by  anyone  but  John  Wanamaker 
of  Philadelphia.  Is  the  only  man  in  the  Keystone  State  who  does  not  trade  at 
"Wanamakers."  It  is  rumored,  and  generally  believed,  that  the  Senator  carries  the 
destinies  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  concealed  in  his  coat-tail  pocket. 


A  GROUP  OF  PROMINENT  SENATORS  A  SKETCH  AT  THE  ARLINGTON  HOTEL. 


(Top  left  and  right)  Pennsylvania's  machine  senators  -  Matt  Quay  and  Boies  Penrose  -  take  a  few  hits  from  Uncle  Hank 
Quay  was  a  presidential  hopeful  in  1896  while  Penrose's  hopes  for  the  White  House  emerged  later.  (Lower  left)  These  men 
were  the  leading  lights  of  the  U.S.  Senate  in  1902.  How  many  are  remembered  today?  (Lower  right)  The  casual  atmosphere 
of  turn-of-the  century  Washington  is  evident  in  the  sketch  of  the  President  chatting  with  the  German  ambassador  in  the 
lobby  of  the  Arlington  Hotel  as  the  French  and  Cuban  ambassadors  watch  with  interest. 
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One  More  Look 
at  the  'Equality'  Dinner 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  political  items  from 
this  era  are  the  "Equality"  buttons  featuring  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt's  famous  dinner  at  the  White 
House  in  1901  with  the  noted  black  educator.  Booker 
T.  Washington.  The  storv  has  been  told  in  the 
Kevnoter  before,  most  particularly  bv  Professor  Roger 
Fischer  [See  the  Summer  1981  and  Fall  1990 
Keynoters]. 

It  is  apparent  from  Around  the  Capitol  with  Uncle 
Hank  that  the  controversy  was  still  active  a  vear  later. 
Here  we  see  a  cartoon  on  the  subject  featuring  the 
"Colored  Aristocracy."  The  caption  informs  us  that 
"De  cullud  folks  am  bon-ton  sense  Bookah  Wash'a'ton 
dined  at  de  White  House."  Although  lackinsr  the 
outright  hostility  toward  the  idea  of  black  and  white 
Americans  dining  together  often  found  in 
contemporary  references,  the  artist  clearly  found  the 
prospect  amusing.  President  Roosevelt's  close  alliance 
with  the  black  community  is  shown  in  several  of  these 
cartoons,  although  each  is  marked  with  the 
patronizing  and  demeaning  attitude  toward  black 
Americans  common  to  that  era. 


1  , 


"De  cullud  folks  am  bon-tor 


dined  at  de  White  House.' 


The  Keynoter 
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Asset  summary 


%  of  portfolio 

\.,l„, 

Monrs  funds 

8.18 

3.149.49 

Mongagr-6acked  sc 

curities  9182 

35.325  82 

Total  invested  assets 

100.00 

S 

38.475.31 

Net  account  value 

t 

38.475  31 

Earnings  and  t  apital  return  summary 

h At  mn%\  ctpiLiI  t ciiirn  <  at<  g(iiic%  Ate  fin  I 


i 'en 


■it  ( jlrndd,  vvAt  All  prior  year  cntnn  arc  .nmman/ed  separately 

See         I  fi.i  rli-Mih 


Current  period 

Vear-lo-dale 

PaineWebber  Money  fund  dividends 

7.23 

21943 

Interest 

21434 

2.24361 

Return  of  principal  /  capital 

68.91 

19.476.03 

Prior  vcarisl  entries,  and  adjulunentl 

.00 

7.43 

Tola]  earnings  /  capital  return 

290  48 

21.946  50 

Asset  portfolio 


Quanliry/Face  value 

Description 

Price 

Value 

3,149.490 

CASHFUND 

Opening  balance  $  2.859  01  Avg  yield  2  72%  Int  penod  1 1/23  -  12/27 

1000 

3.149.49 

25.000 

CNMA  POOL0013695X  RATE  8  0000%  MATURES  11/15/06 
CURRENT  PAR  VALUE  3.491 

104  0O0 

3.630  64 

5.000 

FN  MA  POOL  CLM9385H  RATE  6  5000&  MATURES  06/25/08  90.818 
CURRENT  PAR  VALUE  5.000 

4.540  90 

2.000 

FH1.MC  POOL  FHLMC62D  RATE  9  0500%  MATURES  09/15/12 
CURRENT  PAR  VALUE  2.000 

101  379 

2.027.58 

5.000 

FNMA  POOL  CL9O108C.  RATE  7  0000%  MATURES  09/25/20  100.638 
CURRENT  PAR  VALUE  5,000 

5.031  90 

1 5 .000FH LMC  POOL  FHLI548D  RATE  7  0000%  MATU RES  0 1  / 1 5/22 

100  132 

15.019.80 

CURRENT  PAR  VALUE  15,000 

5.000 

CAPSTEAD  CORP  CMO  93  1C  7  625%  DUE  07/01/21 
CURRENT  PAR  VALUE  5,000 

101.500 

5.075.00 

A  NONPROFIT  ORGANIZATION  •  FOUNDED  1945 


1993  APIC  FINANCIAL  REPORT 


Opening  Balances:  January  1,  1993 

Checking  Account  $23939.73 

Money  Market  6,141.61 

Savings  12.612.04 

$  42.693.38 

1993  Income: 

1st  Class  Postage  $  2.440.00 

Book  Club  558.00 

Donations  300.00 

Family  Dues  672.00 

Interest  455.42 

Mailing  Labels  1,298.10 

Mailing  Supply  Service  2,930.00 
Mid-Atlantic  Chapter  Reimbursement! .000.00 


National  Convention 
Prepaid  Dues 
Regular  Dues 
Youth  Dues 


Expenditures: 
Awards 
Binders 
Binder  Boxes 
Book  Club 
Computer 
Executive  Director 
Gas  Mileage 
Keynoter  Editor 
Mailing 
Miscellaneous 
Mailing  Supply  Service 
Newsletter  Editor 
Newsletter 
Office 
Postage 
President's 
Printing 

Secretary's  Compensation 

Storage 

Telephone 


Closing  Balances: 
Checking 
Money  Market 
Savings 


12,000.00 
20,091.00 
52,133.00 
795.00 

$  94.672.52 


$  727.92 
2.180.00 
979.68 
148.55 
409.91 
122.70 
2,477.05 
44.24 
4,280.13 
24.72 
725.06 
1.302.94 
13,468.95 
1,162.25 
11.994.24 
807.00 
32,339.93 
14,640.00 
1.183.27 
1.497.48 

$90,516.02 


$  26,088.87 
717.04 
18.943.97 
$  45,749.88 


i  42,693.38 


$  94,672.52 


$90,516.02 


$  45.749.88 
$137.365.90 


1993  APIC  GROWTH  FUND  REPORT 

Beginning  Balance:  Jan  1,  1993  $8,643.50 


Income: 


Counter  Top  Displays 
Donations 
Interest 
Miscellaneous 


Expenditures: 


Advertising 
Balmar  Printing 
Bank  Charges 
Boxes 

Compensation  (Exec.  Director) 
Envelopes 

Gene  Hansen  Creative  Services 

Mail  Boxes,  etc 

Minutcman  Press 

Photocoping 

Postage 

Software 

Staples,  Pearl  Art  &  Craft 

Stationers 

Survey  Printing 

Telephone 

Typesetting 


Closing  Balance: 


$  150.00 
10,596.00 
129.26 
136.16 

$11,011.42 


;  566.68 
579.00 
10.00 
261.56 
13.007.00 
78.49 
367.50 
28.00 
144.90 
125.00 
1,674.89 
7.34 
17.61 
13.84 
345.78 
132.49 
450.00 

$17,809.21 
$  1,844.84 


$8,643.50 


$11,011.42 
$19,654.92 


$17,809.21 

1,844.84 
$19,654.92 


Socialist  Song  for  Campaign  of  1904 


Respectfully  Dedicated  to 


Du^ene  V.   Dets  and  B  enjamin  Hanford 


Socialist  Nominee  for  President  Socialist  Nominee  for  Vice-President 


cThe  Dawning  Day 

SOLO 

WITH  CHORUS  ARRANGED  FOR  MALE  VOICES 

Words  by  Frank  Sence 

Music  by  Thos.  G.  Fudge 

Published  by 

T.  G .  FUDGE 

Terre  Haute.  Ind. 
Copyright  1904.  by  THOS.  G.  FUDGE 


